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For Friends’ Review. 


FRIENDS AND THE EARLY CHURCH.* 


The question is not unfrequently asked, ‘‘ What 
is the position taken by Friends regarding the early 
Church and the writings and practices of ancient 
Christians? To what extent is the Society influ- 
enced by ‘authoritative ’ utterances, as for instance, 
of the General Councils, or by the evidence borne 
by Doctors and Fathers concerning primitive doc- 
trines and practices ?”’ 

The publication of the Revised Version of the 
Bible, and of new Greek texts of the New Testa- 
ment, and the discovery of important Patristic 
manuscripts have given a greatly increased impetus 
to the study of church history, and to New Testa- 
ment criticism. These influences have also affected 
the Society of Friends, as is seen by recent ar- 
ticles strongly advocating the establishment in the 
institutions of learning controlled by it of courses 
of instruction in Ecclesiastical history and in Exe- 
gesis. Indeed, I believe in one instance a ‘‘ Theo- 
logical course” has been organized. Such inquiries, 
then, as have been quoted are very pertinent at the 
Present time. 

€ main question can be answered very briefly. 
¢ Society of Friends does not recognize as 
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Society of Friends; he alone is responsible for the statements, 
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binding upon it the canons of aay Church Council, 
nor the practice, as to rites and discipline, of the 
early or later church. It will be well, however, to 
go into the subject more fully and to take at least 
one example for illustration. 

Friends believe that the post-apostolic disciples 
or believers were men like ourselves, with similar 
failings, and that they were in no degree more in- 
spired than believers of our own day. The Society 
values the writings of the Fathers and of the early 
Christians as historical and doctrinal treatises 
throwing light upon the customs of those days and 
upon the early interpretation of Scripture. These 
writings are naturally quoted with approval when 
agreeing with the views held by the Society as 
being, so far as they go, witnesses on its side as to 
points of interpretation or practice, but this evi- 
dence is ex abundantia. As the early Christians 
dropped one after the other, the rite of Circum- 
cision, the observance of the Sabbath, of the Day 
of Atonement, of the feasts of Purim and of Taber- 
nacles, etc., etc., so the Society of Friends has 
dropped the customs of the early and later church 
when their usefulness in its opinion is no longer 
manifest: it goes further than this, and believes 
that the observance ofa rite or ceremony which has 
outlived its usefulness is positively hurtful. It must 
be confessed that its practice has not always been 
in accordance with this principle, but undoubtedly 
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such is the theory of the Society. No custom nor 
rite, however great its antiquity, nor however wide 
its acceptance in the past, is for that reason to be 
binding upon the present. It believes that all the 
rites and ordinances under the law were fulfilled 
and accomplished in Christ (Col. ii. 14); that now 
all such are to be considered as non-essential, and 
even hurtful so far as salvation is held tobe de- 
pendent upon their observance. That Christ did 
not énstitufe any rites, though He did not forbid 
them, leaving His teachings to work out their legiti- 
mate course; and, as has already been said, the 
early church dropped one rite after another as times 
and circumstances changed. Other rites, which 
have been kept in name, are so altered in form and 
observance, that they are hardly recognizable as 
descendants of the old practices. 

The early Councils decided what was best for the 
church in their day, but could not lay down rules 
for future ages; and so their decisions are not 
binding now. These decisions are of value as 
showing often the opinion of earnest, thoughtful 
men desirous of reaching true conclusions, and so 
are deserving of attention, but no more. The his- 
tory of these Councils, as well as that of the early 
church at large, is valuable and instructive as re- 
vealing the fact that there was great difference of 
opinion then, that heresy was as rife as at the 
present day, and that there was no rite nor practice 
on which the whole church was agreed on all points, 
even of observance. While on the other hand 
matters of the greatest importance were decided by 
the church at large without formal action, and the 
Councils recognized this to be a fact. Thus, says 
Canon Westcott, ‘‘It is of the utmost importance 
to remember that the canon [of the New Testa- 
ment] was never referred in the first ages to the 
authority of Fathers or Councils.’* 


Rejecting the authority of Fathers, Councils, and 
the early Church as to binding rules of rite, cere- 
mony and belief, the Society falls back upon Scrip. 
ture, and believes that the Gospel is spiritual alone 
in these respects ; that, if imbued with its spirit, 
each age will determine for itself what rite or cere- 
mony is best adapted to its needs, and is at liberty, 
so long as it does not transgress the teachings of the 
New Testament, to practice such rites. In coming 
to such decisions the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
should be sought, for though there may be diversi- 
ties of operation, there is the same Spirit. Of 
course, if the Society believed that Christ instituted 
or commanded any rite, its members would be 
bound to practice it; for they appeal to Scripture 
as the final tribunal. As Robert Barclay says, 
**We shall also be very willing to admit it as a 
positive certain maxim, that whatsoever any do, pre- 
tending to the Spirit, which is contrary to the Scrip- 
tures, be accounted and reckoned a delusion of the 
devil.’’ Of course, on this assumption all turns 
upon the interpretation of Scripture. Friends be- 
lieve that the spiritual interpretation and the literal 
interpretation go hand in hand, but when these 


*History of the Canon of the New Testament. 


apparently differ, the literal must give way, They 
believe that the whole tenor of Christ's teachings ig 
so strongly spiritual that the very few passages 
which at first sight seem to bear a literal meaning 
rather than a spiritual meaning, mst be interpreted 
in accordance with the latter principle. The Chris. 
tian code of morality is based, not on positive com- 
mands, as was the old law, but on the power of an 
inward life. 

While the foregoing answers the main question, 

it may be well to notice the statement often made 
that as ‘“‘the early church uniformly and from the 
earliest years practiced certain rites, the obliga. 
tion to follow this action is very strong, if not im- 
perative.’’ In answer to this it is sate to say that 
new discoveries and fresh investigations are fast 
making such a position wholly untenable, and 
students are forced to admit that the practice of the 
early church was anything but uniform. In fact 
the position held by Friends is supported again and 
again by new testimony. 
For the sake of illustration take the rite of Bap- 
tism. It ismow generally acknowledged by scholars 
that baptism was a Jewish custom adopted by the 
early church. ‘‘ Jewish tradition affirmed that 
[baptism] had been [required] from time immemo- 
rial, and that the [Jewish] Fathers were themselves 
baptized before the giving of the Law.’* Some 
would even explain I Cor. x. 2 as referring to this 
custom.f 

In regard to the use of the words of Matt. 
xxviii. tg as a formula no argument can be drawn 
from the New Testament as there is no recorded 
instance in that book of its use. Whether as is 
frequently said, the words ‘“‘ baptized into the name 
of the Lord Jesus’’ (Acts viii. 16; x. 48) imply 
the use of the formula is a matter of opinion, and 
so ts of no value as an argument touching a matter 
of fact. There is no doubt that the early church 
almost universally practiced baptism, and very early 
in its history used the words of Mutt. xxviii. 19 as 
a formula.t But this latter was not by any means 
so general as some think. In discussions relating 
to the early church, it must be remembered that 
like that of the Carthagenians, our knowledge of 
the so-called unorthodox sects and heresies is de 
rived mainly from adversaries, a fact which may be 
of great importance in coming to correct conclu- 
sions. But even with the knowledge we have great 
diversity’of opinion on this subject is seen. Bing. 
ham, in his Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
says,§ ‘* Though the church always maintained an 
honorable opinion of Baptism as a Divine and hea- 
venly institution, yet there wanted not sects § 
heresies, who in the earliest ages spake very diminu- 
tively and contemptibly of it, and either in whole 
or in part, upon various reasons rejected or cor- 
rupted it.” He then cites as instances the Seleucians 
and Hermians who refused baptism on the ground 
that baptism by water was not instituted by Christ, 


*Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, C. Taylor, Master St. Joba's 
Cana Cambridge. 1886, 


ios of the Twelve Apostles, chap vii. 
Book xi., chap. ii. 
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because of John the Baptist saying the baptism of 
Christ should be with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 
The Manichees and the division of them called the 
Paulicians also rejected the rite. Theodoret says 
the Ascodrutze reject baptism, because they hold 
that redemption cannot be conveyed through rites. 
(De Baptismo, sec. i.). ‘Tertulliansays, ‘‘ Indeed 
these most wicked men say that baptism is not ne- 
cessary for those for whom Faith is sufficient.’’ (De 
Baptismo,’c. xiii.). The Quintillians, or followers of 
Quintillia, a woman preacher, were those against 
whom Tertullian specially wrote, to them might be 
added, Epiphanians, Encratites and others, all of 
whom to a greater or less degree denied the obli- 
gation of baptism. The question here is not as to 
how far they were heretics, but as to the fact that in 
most, perhaps in all cases they appealed to the New 
Testament in support of their position. Of Matt. 
xxviii. 19 as a formula, Stephen, Bishop of Kome 
(253-7), in his celebrated controversy with Cyp- 
rian, held that heretical baptism was to be re- 
ceived if it had been performed in the name of 
Jesus Christ ;* thus bearing testimony to the fact 
that some heretics did not use the formula general- 
lyaccepted. ‘* Ursinus, an African work, says it 
was not lawful to rebaptize those who were baptized 
tither simply in the name of Christ, or in the name 
of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost; Ambrose 
seems to have been of the same opinion.’’| Other 
instances might easily be given. 

There were also great differences in the mode of 
administering the rite. We find instances of im. 
mersion and of sprinkling ; the candidate was some- 
times dipped three times (trine baptism), sometimes 
once ; there was the clinic or baptism of the sick ; 
while for martyrs the baptism of blood or of fire 
was held sufficient. The testimony of ‘‘ The Teach. 
ing of the Twelve Apostles,” acknowledged to be a 
very early treatise, is very interesting on this 
branch of the subject. ‘* And as touching baptism 
thus baptize ye: When ye have first recited all 
these [things, baptize into the name of the Father 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, in 
living [running] water. But if thou have not living 
water, baptize into other water ; and if thou canst 
notin cold, then in warm. And if thou have not 
tither, pour furth water thrice upon the head, unto 
the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost.’’t 
Many other references might be given to show that 
the practice of the church was not the same as to 
form, nor was one formula always held to be essen- 
tial. If wé go out of the orthodox church (so- 
called), we find many heretics holding views on 
these points very different from those prevailing in 
the church. The testimony of the ages is that 
“The Grace of God is not tied to any sacraments. 

¢ is able to work salvation both with them, and 
Without them.”§ ALLEN C. THoMAs. 


Haverford College, Pa. 
——e 


*Reliquiae Sacrae. Routh, vol, til 183, also Student’s Eccles, 
History. Smith, vol. i, 163. instars 


{Bingham, Book xi, cap. iii, 
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THE FALSE AND THE TRUE. 


Side by side in parallel lines these two oft may 
be found. In every undertaking, whether right or 
wrong, loyalty is promotive of success. But in no 
one instance will advantage arise from compromise. 
Religious differences are to be determined only by 
the degree of our loyalty to our one ‘‘ Eternal 
Prophet, Priest and King.’? ‘‘ God is a God of 
knowledge, and by Him actions are weighed.” 
How safe to refer matters of judgment to Him— 
the all-wise and all knowing Judge of all the earth ! 
Shall He not do right? He wi//; an assurance is. 
given to every believing soul that confides in Him: 
How desirable is strong confidence, combined with 
discrimination, wherein is discernment between 
right and wrong!’ Loyalty to right will ever pre- 
serve in the pure fear of the Lord, which ‘‘is a 
fountain of Life preserving from the snares of 
death.’’ ‘‘The ways of the Lord are right, and 
the just shall walk in them, but the transgressor shall 
fall therein.””. Even when shunning evil and 
turning into the right way, if the mind be induced 
to look over into another way and lust after vain, 
false things, danger of falling is at once incurred. 
Who, then, is able to recover when once betrayed 
into a lack of watchfulness unto prayer?—who but 
the all compassionate One, who typified His own 
work by the Samaritan that did not turn aside from 
the man that fell among thieves? but seeing the 
man helpless and bleeding, administered needed 
help in order for a cure—placing him on his own 
beast, conveyed him to an inn, leaving him in 
charge of a hostess, to whom he gave something by 
way of reward, saying, ‘‘ Whatsoever more thou 
spendest, when I come again I will repay thee.” 
Such is the marvellous freedom there is in the 
Truth, that in order to gain it, the eye that would 
see must firstly be made blind, according to the 
teaching of our blessed Lord, ‘‘ For judgment I 
am come into this world, that they which see not 
might see; and they which see might be made 
blind.” The Holy Anointing which is of the 
Truth, when administered, not only opens the 
blind eye, but firstly shuts the evil eye. The Great 
Physician of value knows how to perfect His 
Father’s work and purpose in the salvation of souls. 
Habit tends to perpetuate bondage, even to the ex- 
tent that with the imagination it is rendered pos- 
sible fora man to think that he sees and knows, 
whereas he may be in ignorance and without a 
true knowledge of things. 

The Apostle’s advice to ‘‘ abstain from all ap- 
pearance of evil’’ operates as a safeguard to every 
one desirous of walking in the right way and of 
being preserved from ‘‘ thinking evil.’’ Thus with. 
true loyalty of feeling, cleaving to that which is 
good, the Lord will perfect His children in every 
good word and work, enabling them to say, 
‘¢ Through thy precepts I get understanding : there- 
fore I hate every false way.” Stand not on a preci- 
pice of danger, lest through dizziness thou plunge 
headlong. P. R. G. 


Providence, Third month 4th, 1887. 
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Publication of London Peace Society. 


THE “FRIENDS” AND THE EUROPEAN 
CONTINENT. 


The permanent Central Committee of the Society 
of Friends (or Quakers) in Great Britain have been 
urged, by some of their members, to take into their 
serious consideration the dangers arising to the peace of 
Europe from the vast and increasing Armaments 
maintained by the different Powers; and they have 
accordingly issued a Circular with a view to secure a 
special discussion of the subject at an early date, and to 
devise some means,if possible, for exerting the influence 
of their Society in the promotion of more pacific senti- 
ments amongst the peoples of the Continent. 

The matter is, admittedly, one of the utmost diffi- 
culty and complexity. The speakers amongst the 
Friends who have suggested it for their consideration 
did not venture to do more than to recommend their 
brethren to “ approach the question,” with the hope 
that some course of action, however limited, may 
ultimately be found practicable in the desired direc- 
tion. 

It is a matter for satisfaction that the Society of 
Friends which has, for more than two hundred years, 
maintained an honorable testimony against the war- 
wun. is thus so anxious to continue faithful in its 
allegiance to the pacific teachings of the Gospel. 


And it is to be hoped that, at this juncture, when 
Europe is like an armed camp, and when millions of 
its population are being driven into dangerous Social- 
ism and Nihilism, through the cruel pressure of the 
Conscription and of taxation for excessive armaments, 
the Friends may be able to devise some mode of ac- 
tion which may really subserve their benevolent 


desires, 

Several years ago, their Society, at its annual as- 
~sembly in London, issued an excellent general ad- 
Gress against war, which had a very wide circulation 
‘both at home and abroad, This was so far satisfac- 
tory ; but valuable as documentary testimony is, in 
its place, its efficacy needs to be combined with per- 
sonal influence. This principle was, in former years, 
specially and habitually recognized by the Friends in 
their practice. In the seventeenth century the founders 
of their denomination, and in particular George Fox, 
William Penn, Robert Barclay, and William Caton, 
revisited the Continent again and again, in order to 
press their principles personally upon the attention of 
all classes of people, and especially upon rulers, 
magistrates, and ministers of religion, 

In the eighteenth century, a period of general re- 
action, the Friends put forth very little effort of the 
kind, and there was a corresponding absence of their 
Continental influence; but with the present century 
some of their leading members resumed the old mode 
of operation, Thomas Shillitoe, Stephen Grellet, 
William Allen, Daniel Wheeler, Elizabeth Fry, 
Joseph John Gurney, and others, undertook extensive 
journeys through the chief countries of the Continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Caspian, and from the Baltic 
to the Aigean Archipelago, with the object of advocat- 
ing various religious principles and philanthropic pro- 
posals, This resumption of personal propagandism 
secured a marked degree of success, especially in the 
department of philanthropy. Encouraged by such 
results, the Friends made another similar effort, just 
before the Crimean War, when they dispatched to St. 
Petersburg that celebrated Deputation, which con- 
sisted of Messrs, Pease, Sturge, and Charleton, three 
of the most honored members of their body. Incer- 
tain directions this undertaking was ridiculed; but it 
was, nevertheless, eminently successful in drawing 


European attention to the Peace testimony, and in at. 
tracting inquiry from persons who had hardly ever 
given a thought to the subject previously. Further, it 
was successful in winning the very respectful appreci. 
ation and personal courtesy of the Russian Emperor 
and his Court. And there is reason to believe that it 
might even have succeeded in its direct object, but for 
the extreme prejudice, unwisdom, and opposition of 
certain parties in England and France, who purposely 
thwarted the Deputation, and closed the door of hon. 
orable concession which the Russian Czar had man 
ifested a sincere desire to open. 

During the intervening period of thirty years the 
Friends have, with a few inconspicuous exceptions, 
withdrawn from effort to influence the Continental 
peoples personally. Meanwhile, too, it cannot be 
denied that the practicability of exerting such a mode 
of influence has become more difficult, in consequeuce 
of the extension of parlimentary and popular powers, 
The rulers are not quite so autocratic as they used to 
be. The Parliaments, the People, and the Press have 
each become participants of, at least, more influence 
than was the case earlier in this century, Hence the 
work of a Continental Deputation is not so simple or 
so easy as formerly. 

But the principle, the absolute fact, is unaltered, 
that documentary testimony still requires to be ac. 
companied by personal advocacy, ‘both on the Con 
tinent and elsewhere. 

On one notable occasion the Friends departed from 
their modern policy of non-intervention; this was 
during and after the Franco-German War, when that 
body sent out several special agents, including Dr, 


Spence Watson, of Newcastle, and Mr. William - 


Jones, the present Secretary of the Peace Society, to 
distribute their bounty amongst the distressed surviv- 
ing victims of the war, Here, again, the effect pro- 
duced was very marked and successful. 

Altogether the past history of the Society of Friends 
shows that personal advocacy of its views and objects 
on the Continent of Europe, from time to time, has 
been a noteworthy and useful characteristic of the 
Denomination, whether accomplished by means of 
official delegates, or by the more spontarieous offers 
of individuals seeking to discharge a similar service 
under a strong sense of duty to God and man, 

The Friends have a peculiar vantage-ground in this 
matter; they are able, for themselves and their few 
Continental adherents, to say, both to their own and 
to foreign Governments, “You have never had any 
disloyalty to charge us with, Avoiding the use of 
arms, as we do, we can never be rebels or revolu- 
tionists. The means of sedition are as hateful to us 
as to you. Happy would it be for you, the rulers of 
Europe, if scores of millions of the peoples were as 
unarmed and as pacific as we are. But your system 
is now forging weapons against your lives and au- 
thority. In Germany alone, the hateful conscription 
has already trained to the expert use of arms nearly 
half a million Socialists, some of whom’ avow that 
they are patiently biding their time to turn upon their 
masters their own weapons, and their own lessons. 

This is a most perilous procedure, and the self- 
interest of European rulers, as well as of their subjects, 
urgently calls for Disarmament, and for a systematic 
adjustment of international differences, by means of 
those facilities afforded by Arbitration and peaceful 
Mediation, whereby more than a score of grave, and 
once threatening, disputes have already been blood- 
lessly adjusted cutee the present century. 

If, then, the Society of Friends are able, ere a 
not only to “approach this question,” but to grapP: 
with it, in a practical manner, by systematic and pro 
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THE FRIENDS’ 


longed personal advocacy, in the countries where the 
colossal armaments are most threatening, their De- 
nomination will have added to its long list of ser- 
yices to mankind another special claim to the 
world’s respect, and another offering of homage to 
Him whose regard and whose honor are far dearer to 
themselves than any human estimate of their motives, 


THE THREATENING ASPECT OF AFFAIRS 
IN EUROPE. | 


A Committee appointed by the (London) Meet- 
ing for Sufferings at its last sitting, Second mo. 4th, 
issued the following minute, which, it was hoped, 
would be promptly circulated by Friends 1n their 
various districts. It was suggested that copies might 
well be sent to clergymen and ministers with whom 
any have personal acquaintance, and also to the 
local newspapers. Meetings will be at once sup- 
plied with the copies they require on applying to 
Charles Hoyland, 12 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 

A Message in the love of Christ, from the Society 
of Friends to their Fellow-Christians, on the 
threatening aspect of affairs in Europe. 

In view of the events passing around us, and of 
the vast military preparations made by the nations 
of Europe—so calculated to bring about a war the 
consequences of which none can foresee—we have 
been led seriously to ask: Are the Churches of 
Christ faithfully using their influence to abate the 
war spirit at home and abroad ? 

The subject is a very solemn one, and we earnest- 
ly commend it to the united prayer of our fellow- 
Christians of all denominations. 

May it please our Heavenly Father so to influence 
the hearts of His children throughout Europe, and 
so to control the passions of men, that peace may 
be maintained, and the whole spirit and teaching 
of our blessed Redeemer be fully accepted. His 
kingdom is one of righteousness and peace ; and all 
who unite in the petition, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” 
at once confess the duty of their own present sub- 
jection to it, and pray for its universal establish- 
ment. 

On behalf of the Representative Committee of 
the Religious Society of Friends in Great Britain, 

RICHARD LITTLEBOY. 

12, Bishopsgate Without, Second mo. 4th, 1887. 

RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


A Concress of Churches and Christians, to dis- 
cuss the secret lodge system, is called to meet in 
Hershey Music Hall, Chicago, March 30, 1887, 
and continue in session two days and nights. The 
call is signed by President McCosh, Dr. Stevenson, 
Editor Christian Statesman, Dr. Talmage, Herrick 
Johnson, Dr. Marquis, Prof. Wilcox, President 
Fairchild, and many other notable men. Every 
conference, presbytery, association, educational in- 
stitution, or other body favoring this Congress is 
respectfully urged to at once appoint delegates to 
it. The names of all persons intending to be 
present should be forwarded to Rev. L. N. Stratton, 
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West Division P. O., Chicago, so that entertain- 
ment may be provided.— Union Signal. 

Calvin W. Pritchard, Editor of the Christian 
Worker, is Chairman of the Committee of Ar. 
rangements for the above-mentioned Congress. 

Arrica.—Bishop Taylor, writing from Madeira, 

says: 
‘IT see, by Jooking over papers sent me from 
America, that those who have been contributing 
toward the purchase of the steamer and voting on 
its name, are voting to call it ‘ Bishop William 
Taylor.’ I move an amendment to that motion, 
viz.: to strike out ‘Bishop William’ and insert 
‘ Annie’—Annie Taylor. As I will be personally 
on the Congo river, my name and that of the 
steamer being identical will lead to misunderstand- 
ing as to my whereabouts. 

‘«T prefer that the honor be conferred on“my 
wife. She is the wife of my youth; and while she 
devoted her whole connubial affection and life to 
me, it was with a distinct understanding that the 
claims of God on me, as an ambassador for Christ, 
were supreme, and that, therefore, she would never 
hinder, but always help me to fulfil them; and in 
our happy union of over forty years I have never 
failed to fill an appointment for preaching or other 
ministerial duty on her account. 

‘*My foreign work has cost us a separation, 
more distressing to mind and heart of both of us 
than the pains of a hundred deaths, with occasional 
meetings and partings which tended to increase the 
agony ; yet to this day I never heard her object to 
my going or staying, nor utter 2 murmur on ac- 
count of my absence. A doctor of divinity said to 
her one day, ‘ Mrs. Taylor, I can’t help but think 
hard of Mr. Taylor for going away, and leaving 
you alone so long.’ She replied, ‘ Well, doctor, he 
never went away without my consent, nor stayed 
longer than I allowed him to stay; and if I don’t 
complain, I don’t think anybody else has any right 
to complain.’ The doctor subsided. 

‘* Annie Taylor, under God, has brought up our 
four sons in my absence, amid the demoralizing in- 
fluences of Californian life, so that in their manly 
character and life they are an honor to their pa- 
rents—total abstainers from all intoxicating drinks, 
members of the church, one a successful minister 
of the Gospel, and all witnesses for Jesus.””— 
Gospel in All Lands. 

Clarence L. Davenport writes from Dondo, An- 
gola Province, Africa : 

‘* We came, trusting God for support after arrival 
at our fields of labor. Our brethren of the Mis- 
sionary Society go to their fields with their support 
guaranteed from the Society. We have no right to 
impugn each other’s motives, because we have not 
entered our work upon the same basis, as regards 
support. Sufficient for us to know where the 
Master of the harvest would have us gather. Why 
should we hesitate while souls are perishing for 
want of the ‘ Water of Life ?” 

‘I would like to say to the young men and 
women of our church, that if God calls you for this 
special work (that of foreign missions) and you 
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feel that you would be getting more glory to God 
and following more closely in the footsteps of ‘ The 
Son’ and the apostles to go out at your own 
charges and labor with your head and hands for 
your support in the field, do not hesitate to obey ; 


but oh! be sure tnat God calls you, yea, that He 


not only calls, but that He commands you to go; 
that if you go not, your soul will pay the penalty. 


Those whom God calls need have no fear for their 


support, for ‘ The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof.’ ” 


REuNNO CAuULKER, son of an African King, who 
has been educated at Dayton College, Ohio, sailed 
In an interview he said: ‘‘I go 
under the auspices of the United Brothers’ Board 
of Foreign Missions, and will preach the gospel to 


for home lately. 


the heathen. The Bible has never been translated 
into the Sherbio tongue, but I hope to doit in time. 
It will be very difficult, however, as we have no 
alphabet in our country. 
@ newspaper once a month.’’ 
short little man, with bright, happy eyes. His wife 
is a shade lighter in color, has literary aspirations 
and wears glasses. 
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SCHOOL. 


TONGANOXIE, Kansas, Second mo. 2tst, 1887.— 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood has resigned his position as 
principal of Friends’ Academy in order to seek the 
restoration of his health in a warmer climate. The 
three years he has been connected with the school 
have been years of decided success. There is a good 
opening for the proper person. Any person feeling 
called to work at this place can find out particulars 
by addressing, C. C. Brown, Tonganoxie, Kan. 

BLOOMINGDALE ACADEMY is the oldest of its class 
in Western Yearly Meeting. It was established in 
1846, with Harvey Thomas, of Philadelphia, as 
principal. B. C. Hobbs succeeded him, who taught 
for twenty years. It is now under the management 
of Hiram Hadley, one of the most practical and 
successful educators in the West. There are six 
students in the graduating class, nearly all of whom 
will enter Earlham College next year. The build- 
ings are commodious, and situated in a beautiful 
campus of forest trees. It has an endowment fund 
of $7000.—Star and Crown. 

Jonn Bricut on CtassicaL Strupies.—Your 
letter has caused me some surprise, and has afforded 
me some amusement. You pay me a great compli- 
ment in asking my opinion on the question you put 
to me, which is one with which I do not feel my- 
self competent to deal. As you know, I have not 
had the advantage of what is termed a classical edu- 
cation. My limited school time scarcely allowed 
me to think of Greek, and I should now make but 
slow steps in Latin, even with the help of a diction- 
ary. From this it will be clear that my knowledge 
of, or any success I may have attained in, my own 
language, owes nothing to instruction derived from 
the great authors of antiquity. I have read some of 
their works in English translations ; only recently I 


I also intend to publish 
Prince Reunno is a 









have read Mr. Jowett’s translation of the Dial 

of Plato, and have been more astonished at the 
wonderful capacity and industry of the Master 
of Balliol than at the wisdom of ‘the great Philoso. 
pher of Greece. 


I suppose the youth of ancient Greece read the 
best authors of their own country, and the Roman 
youth the best authors of Rome. To have read Greek 
among the Romans would not have done so much 
to create and continue a classic Latin as to read 
and study the best books of Roman writers. So 
now, and with us, what can Greece and Rome do 
for English students more than can be done for them 
by the best writers of their own tongue? Is there 
anything in the writings of the ancients that can 
compare in value for the youth of England with our 
translation of the Bible, especially of many of the 
Psalms and some of the Prophets, or with the un. 
surpassable grandeur and beauty of Milton? If all 
existing Greek and Latin books were destroyed, is 
there not in our English ciassics sufficient material 
whereon to build a future of which our future need 
not be ashamed? The learned men who were re- 
cently employed to revise the translation of the 
New Testament were, I presume, especially learned 
in the tongue of ancient Greece. No one has com. 
plained of their ignorance of Greek, but many have 
been surprised at and have complained of their 
failure in regard to English. They may have been 
profound in their knowledge of the ancient clas. 
sics, but in English equal to the translation they 
were engaged to revise, they seem to me to have 
shown more of feebleness than of strength. You 
ask me if I believe that the classics of the modern 
world are an equivalent, from an educational point 
of view, for the Greek and Roman classics? I 
answer that, as probably all the facts of history, or 
of biography, or of science, and all the reasoning 
to be found in ancient books, are to be found in 
modern translations, it follows that the study of the 
ancient languages is not now essential to education 
so far as the acquisition of knowledge is concerned ; 
and that as the study of the best writers of English 
must be more effective in creating and sustaining 
what we may term classic English than the study of 
any foreign or dead language can be, it seems to 
follow that the classics of the modern world are, 
from an educational point of view, an equivalent 
for the Greek and Roman classics. The knowledge 
of the ancient languages is mainly a luxury. It is 
useful from the fact that science has enlisted it in 
its service, and it is pleasant to possess, and because 
it is pleasant it is a possession of value, with those 
who wander among ancient books, and whose ass0- 
ciation is chiefly with the limited class who are en- 
abled by leisure and temperament to give them- 
selves up to studies which are not open to the mul- 
titude. I have written what has occurred to me 
after reading your letter. I do not feel competent 
fully to discuss the question submitted. I am one 
of the unlearned, having derived little or n0 
nourishment from the fountain from which you 
have drunk so abundantly. If my answer to your 
questions disappoints you, or seems to you shallow 
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and unworthy, I am afraid it will add to the proofs 
you have of the insufficiency of an education in 
which classical learning has not been included.— 
Pall Mail Gazette. 


oo -—— 


RURAL. 


Lamps, as the price of wool now is, constitute 
almost the sole source of profit, [from sheep raising] 
and I will endeavor to give some hints that will 
profit others, and shall be glad to receive any in 
return. 

Ido not see the point when writers say that 
sheep can be kept in wild pastures to profit, or 
wintered well on coarse, rough fodder. Of course 
they like high grounds, and will eat almost any 
weed growing on dry land, having a special liking 
for the common white daisy, clipping off the heads 
ot a whole field in a short time. If plenty of grain 
is fed, any coarse feed will do with it; but I select 
my choicest, earliest cut and finest hay for the 
sheep, also any with weeds or brush, as they par- 
ticularly like bushes in winter. Clover hay is their 
especial delight, however. I always find it neces- 
sary to separate, before spring, some of the weaker 
ones from the main flock, and feed extra. I am 
now feeding such about a quart of corn each, in 
addition to what oats they eat with the rest, fed 
unthrashed in the straw. I find buckwheat is a real 
treat for a sheep that is poorly, or does not grind 
its feed well for some unknown reason, or gets on 
a downhill grade. 

The smaller you can divide up your flock at 
lambing-time the better; and, when possible, have 
or put each sheep by itself. Unnatural mothers 
will behave much better entirely alone. The great 
enemy to the very young, as it is to the very old, 
iscold and wet. These must be guarded against 
as far as possible. 

There is just the same difference as to the quan- 
tity of milk in sheep as in cows, and I think more, 
for who ever heard of a calf starving or perishing 
if with its mother ? 

Any lack of milk can be readily supplied, just as 
easily as to. a child, with a bottle and rubber top. 
A feed or two at the first from this will often save 
life, and it can be continued as long as you like to 
“push things.’’ The freshest and richest cow’s 
milk is just the thing—do not dilute at all, as it is 
not quite so rich as the natural mother’s. 


Very close attention and care is absolutely neces- 
sary to even moderate success. I never could suc- 
ceed in making a good foster-mother. I did once 
teach an orphan lamb to steal its dinner while the 
sheep was engaged in nursing its own offspring, 
but after many efforts I have utterly failed to palm 
off a lamb squarely where it did not rightfully be- 
long. This, if possible, would be a big thing, as 
often a sheep with one lamb could carry two, better 
than one which is the owner of two, and then oc- 
casionally one with plenty of milk loses hers. 

The great desideratum is plenty of milk, as lambs 
grow almost incredibly when they have a full supply. 


Turnips or potatoes, or both, are very essential 
for health and a milk supply. 

In a favorable year I raise three or four hundred 
bushels of turnips on a two-acre potato patch, sown 
immediately after the last plowing and hoeing, say 
about the first of July; this I did last season, and 
am feeding a daily mess to my sheep. I keep them 
in a barn cellar, entirely open on the south side, 
with open yard attached. They are watered as 
regularly as other stock, and I was able last year to 
bring to maturity forty-six lambs from forty sheep, 
which is about my average. Do others do better? 
Any criticism, or remarks, or further instruction 
are cordially invited. 

Quarters for sheep should be perfectly dry, and 
as warm as possible, at lambing-time. Even then 
there will be suffering and loss in extreme weather. 
To obviate these two difficulties the closest atten- 
tion should be given, even to visiting once or twice 
during the night. 

My lambs netted me four dollars each last year 
at the yard, and a single one ‘s too much to lose, if 
it can be avoided by energetic and persevering dili- 
gence. 

If all lambs could be raised without any loss, I 
think the keeping of sheep would be about the most 
profitable business for farmers ; with the loss that 
does occur, the keeping of sheep is easy, pleasant, 
and about as profitable as anything on the average. 
—Independent. 


Matamoras, Penn. 


IN A LETTER to Zhe Spectator on the threatened 
war between France and Germany, Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt makes a proposal which, to some, may seem 
Utopian; but the fruition of which would evoke a 
universal shout of gladness from every Christian 
heart. He says: 

‘*Upon England, it seems to me, rests a very 
special duty. . . By her history, her character, and 
her position she should be the peacemaker. Let the 
Queen crown her reign by an effort which, if suc- 
cessful, would win for England the gratitude of the 
world. Let Her Majesty appeal to the Sovereigns 
and Princes of Europe to meet at a Peace Congress 
in a spirit of mutual concession and devotion to the 
general good, making one supreme effort to arrive 
at a compromise, which should serve the cause of 
progress, of liberty, and of humanity.” 

This is the best Jubilee suggestion we have seen, 
and would be well worth carrying into effect, even 
if it failed of its object. If it were successful, then, 
indeed, we should begin to see the dawning of the 
promised day when the nations shall turn their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, and shall learn the cruel art of war 
no more.— Zhe Christian. 


Tuat sort of self-denial, which is the least prac- 
ticed, is the denying ourselves lawful things for the 
good of others. 

WHEN thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren, 
Luke xxii. 32. 
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that, under existing circumstances, the Land jp 
Severalty bill, now become a law, will be to the 
great advantage of the Indians; but, instead of 
lessening, it really increases the responsibility of all 
who have opportunity, in any way, to promote 
their now very immature preparation for citisen. 
ship. 

No better or more authoritative statement on 
this topic is likely to be made than the following, 
which is extracted from a communication to the 
Southern Workman by Professor C. C. Painter, of 
Washington : 






BIRTHRIGHT MEMBERSHIP was the subject of dis- 
cussion recently at Brighouse Monthly Meeting, 
Bradford, England. Joseph Edmundson proposed 
that such membership should remain as now until 
18 years of age ; to be then suspended till the age of 
21 years (or longer at the discretion of the Monthly 
Meeting) pending application to be received into 
full membership on acknowledgment of the truth 
of the principles of Friends. The Meeting was not 
sufficiently united on the subject to carry the pro- 
posal forward to the Quarterly Meeting. 

We see in this occurrence (mentioned in the 
British Friend) another of several evidences lately 
brought to view, that the Society is ‘‘ feeling after ” 
a measure of relief from the present anomaly of 
our mixed membership, by birthright and by con- 
viction. All may see, on reflection, that we need 
to keep the civil and social, as well as religious, 
advantages of the ‘‘ guardianship ’’ attached to the 
birthright, and yet to acquire the concentration of 
strength as a church which can only be possible 
when membership in full standing is based upon 
conviction. Of all the changes in our polity 
thought of within the present century, none will be 
likely to have more important, and, we believe, 
advantageous, results, than a modification of the 


present scope and continuance of birthright mem- 
bership. 


‘¢ The Land in Severalty bill gives the Indians a 
chance at once to secure, by a personal patent, a 
permanent home where now they have no claim to 
the land. This is a wide-reaching fact of immense 
importance which should not be forgotten. Then 
there are a number of tribes who cannot, under 
present treaties, take more than 20 acres; some 
only 80 acres, if they make application for land in 
severalty. This bill relieves them from this hard. 
ship imposed by treaty. 

‘¢ This bill simply provides (a) that when a tribe, 
as a tribe, asks for it, the President shall allot their 
lands in severalty, and when this is done they are 
citizens of the United States, and the laws of the 
State or Territory in which they reside are extended 
over them. (b) That when an individual Indian, 
whose tribe refuses to do so, or before the rest do 
so, asks for an allotment, it shall be made, and he 
becomes a citizen of the United States. (c) That 
when the President thinks it best he may, in case a 
tribe refuses to do so, allot their lands to them. 


‘*In all these cases, the surplus land remains to 
be disposed of only under treaty provisions, as the 
tribe concerned and the United States may agree; 
the sale, if made, to be approved by Congress, and 
the money to be used as the tribe may determine. 

‘¢ From this it will appear that the only arbitrary 
exercise of power it authorizes is the assignment of 
certain allotted lands to individuals, to be held for 
their benefit and use, even when they have failed 
or refused to ask for them, if the President, for any 
reason, believes it best for them. From this arbi- 
trary measure are excepted, by the bill, all Indians 
who have a patent to their tribal lands, and un- 
fortunately, also, a few tribes who have no patent, 
and with whom there was a treaty right to make 
allotments ; also those, of whom there is a large 
number, whose treaties allow and require just this 
feature of the bill; also all Indians on Executive 
Reservations ; so that the number to whom its ar- 
bitrary application would be in violation of treaty 
rights is very small. That it will be thus applied 
in any case is a mere assumption. 

‘‘ The bill has been denounced as a bill to rob 
the Indians of their lands. Those who have urged 
its passage have done so because they have regarded 
it as the only practical measure they could devise 
to save these lands. ‘Tribal treaty rights to occu- 
pancy have heretofore proved unavailing for this 
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Tue Inpian’s Emancipation Day.—Under this 
heading, the Southern Workman refers to the 8th 
of Second mo., 1887, the day.on which President 
Cleveland signed the ‘‘ Land in Severalty ’’ bill for 
Indians, Most of those who are well acquainted 
with Indian affairs, and who are disinterestedly 
concerned for their advancement, approve of this 
bill, as a very important step towards substituting 
citizenship and the protection of law for the im- 
perfect, and in some respects, injurious, guardian- 
ship of the reservation system. Opposition to the 
‘* Severalty ’’ bill has been made by the ‘Indian 
Defence Association,” whose organ is the ‘* Council 
Fire,”’ published at Washington, D. C. Under 
the influence of some members of this Association, 
and others, a misapprehension of the nature and 
action of the bill has been brought about in the 
minds of many of the Indians. This is very much 
to be regretted. 

Considerable attention to what has been said on 
all sides of the subject has led us to the conclusion 
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This bill, therefore, proposes to substi- 
tute, for such a vague and practically indefensible 
title, a personal patent which is not at the mercy 
of the Executive nor of Congress, which cannot 
betaken from the Indian excepting by the same 
constitutional process by which any citizen’s land is 
taken for public uses. It proposes to dispose of the 
remainder, under the terms of the treaty by which 
he has any claim to it, for his own benefit alone, 
and by a possession which makes his title unalien- 
sble for at least 25 years longer if the President 
thinks best ; he is protected alike against his own 
ignorance and the white man's greed ; a sufficient 
length of time for him to learn how to care for 
himself. 

“There are certain dangers to which he will be 
exposed, from which, to some extent, he has been 
protected by a system which has made and must 
keep him a mere child, and from which he must 
inevitably suffer, more or less, as the price of his 
redemption from this childish condition. This bill 
throws about him such protection as mere law can 
give him. 

“ The friends of the Indian will make a mistake, 
grave as that made by the friends of temperance 
when, having secured a law forbidding the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, they cease from further effort, 
believing that the law will accomplish all they have 
desired to do, if they cease from effort in behalf of 
these emancipated children. ‘They now have, what 
they never had before, opportunity for hopeful work 
in their behalf.’’ 

ErraTa.—in W. L. Pearson’s article in our No. 
32, p. 498, near the beginning of second para- 
graph, ** which is advice ’’ should have been ‘‘ which 
sadevice.”’ On p. 499, left hand column, ‘* Bax- 
ter’s Bible’? ought to have been ‘‘ Bagster’s Bible.” 

DIED. 

WAITE.—In Salem, Mass,, First month 23d, 1887, 
Alice Waite, aged 88 years. 

PAIGE.—In Peabody, Mass., First mo. 31st, 1887, 
Mary J. Paige, an elder, aged 75 years. 

BEEDE.—In Lynn, Mass., Second mo, 3d, 1887, 
M, Caroline Beede, aged 48 years, 

PURINTON,—In Lynn, Mass, Second mo, 2 sth, 
1887, Jacob Purinton, aged 92 years, 

HAINES.—In Lynn, Mass., Third mo. sth, 1887, 
Joseph Haines, aged nearly 80 years. 

¢ above were all members of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, Mass. 

COATES.—On the 7th inst. at his residence in Phila- 
delphia, Benjamin Coates, aged 79 years. 

An active and very useful life, followed by years 
of suffering and feebleness endured with Christian 


— and resignation, closed calmly and peace- 
y. 


“God is love ; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
inGod, and God in him,” 
COATE.—Ar her home in Tipton county, Indiana, 


Second mo, 27th, 1887, Anna Coate, wife of Robert 
Coate, aged 65 years. 


he deceased was a member of New Salem Monthly 
¢eting. She was a firm believer in the principles of 
nends, and lived a quiet consistent life, laying up 


treasures in heaven ; and died calling on the name of 
the Lord. 


CURTIS.—At her residence in Mansfield township, 
New Jersey, on the 21st of Twelfth mo., 1886, after an 
illness of ten days, Ann Curtis; a beloved member of 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. 

It may be truthfully said of her that she was a lover 
of hospitality, unselfish, true and strong in her attach- 
ment to her friends, They were ever greeted with a 
warm and cordial welcome at her home. She was a 
firm believer in the doctrines of Friends from her early 
youth and approved of their testimonies, Having re- 
sided during her long life in that part of Burlington 
county, she was well-known amongst the community 
at large, and her memory will be long and gratefully 
cherished by her many relatives and friends who were 
cognizant of her numerous deeds of kindness and unos- 
tentatious acts of love. 


STOUT.—Second mo. 25th, 1887, at his home near 
New London, Howard county, Indiana, Silas Stout, 
in his 71st year. 

This dear Friend had suffered much bodily pain for 
many months previous to his death, yet in it all he ex- 
emplified most fully the patience and confidence of 
one whose trust isin God. His attachment to the So- 
ciety of Friends was very strong, and he. was ever 
found loyal to its best interests, always a cheertul 
worker, and always on the right side of every import- 
ant question, Having lived a long and useful Chris- 
tian life, death had no terrors to him; but during his 
last illness he often expressed his willingness to go, 
saying, “I am only waiting for the Master tocall me.” 

COOPER.—At Camden, N. J., on the 14th of First 
mo., 1887, Phebe Emlen, wife of Wm. B. Cooper, aged 
nearly 67 years; a valued member of Newton Pre- 
parative and Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, New 
Jersey. 

The unexpected removal of this dear Friend after a 
short illness was a great shock and surprise to a large 
circle of triends, both within and outside the pale of 
our Society, to whom she had greatly endeared herself. 

Nurtured by her pious parents, the late James and 
Sarah Emlen, in the fear and in the admonition of the 
Lord, the blessing of preservation and support through 
many painful vicissitudes was her continued experi- 
ence. It was evident to those who knew her best that 
while largely blessed in her latter years with earthly 
comforts, her chief treasure was “in the heavens ;” 
and her friends are enabled to believe that, through 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, her redeemed spirit 
has been received into one of those mansions which 
He has prepared for those who love Him—a sight of 
the glory of which she was graciously permitted in a 
very remarkable manner to behold a little before the 
final close. 


EMLEN.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, on the 
28th of First mo., 1887, aged 60 years, Susan D, Em- 
len, the youngest daughter of the late James and 
Sarah Emlen. She was an esteemed member of Ger- 
mantown Preparative and Frankford Monthly Meet- 
ing, Penna. 

This beloved Friend was trained for her heavenly 
inheritance through a long course of bodily affliction, 
during which patience and resignation were the cloth- 
ing of her spirit. She could adopt the language of the 
Apostle, “ For our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” 


A CurisTIAN that lives amongst his enemies 
should never stir out without his armor. 
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THEINTERNATIONALLESSON. 
SECOND QUARTER. 
Lesson 1. Fourth month 3d, 1887. 
JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT. Gen. xxxvii. 23—36. 


Gotpen Text.—But the Lord was with Joseph and showed him 
mercy. Gen, xxxix. 21. 


Eleven years had passed since Jacob’s return 
from Padan-Aram, and four since the death of 
Rachel on the journey from Bethel to Ephrath. 
Jacob was now living at Hebron, whilst his vast 
flocks, under the care of his ten older sons sought 
pasture in other parts of the country. Joseph at 
seventeen, a brave, obedient lad, was his father’s 
best beloved son. The difference between, his 
character and that of his brothers was doubtless 
partly due to their early training. Joseph was but 
six years old at the time of the great change in 
Jacob, caused by his meeting with the Angel at the 
brook Jabbok. His older brothers had grown up 
under the semi-pagan influences of Padan-Aram 
during their father’s struggle for worldly prosperity ; 
and the qualities which had marred his character 
were exaggerated in theirs. In the want of brotherly 
love, the worldliness and deceitfulness of his elder 
sons, Jacob reaped the bitter harvest of his own 
early sins. At this time they were with the flocks 


at Shechem, about sixty miles from Hebron, and 
Jacob, uneasy about them, probably on account of 
the ill odor which their wicked behavior (ch. xxxiv. 
25—29) had brought them into with the men of 
Shechem some time previously, sent Joseph to 


them to see how they were. After some search 
Joseph found them at Dothan, twelve miles north 
of Shechem, but no sooner did they see him coming 
than they began to plot against his life. 


23. They stripped Joseph out of his coat, his coat 
of many colors that was on him. The coat wasa 
tunic, probably variegated by sewing pieces of dif. 
ferent colors together. The same expression occurs 
in II Sam. xiii. 18. It was the outward sign of 
Jacob’s love, and naturally their first act was to 
deprive Joseph of it. 

24. And they took him, and cast him into a pit. 
‘* Near the ruins are now large cisterns (from which 
no doubt the name, Dothan, two wells, was de- 
rived), such as in that country are liable at times 
to be left dry, as happened to be true of the one 
into which Joseph was put by his brethren,’’— 
Smith's Bible Dict. This was Reuben’s suggestion 
as a means of saving Joseph’s life. See vs. 21, 22. 

25. And they sat down to eat bread. It shows 
their heartlessness that they could sit down in the 
presence of their sin to satisfy their own needs, 
even with the cries of their injured brother ringing 
in their ears, for it must have been at this time that 
they ‘‘saw the anguish of his soul, when he be- 
sought them and they would not hear. Ch. xlii. 21. 
The envy and hatred of Joseph’s brothers was due 
not only to his father’s openly avowed favoritism, 
but also to their consciousness of the contrast be- 
tween his innocence and goodness and their own 
evil doings. His life was a silent protest against 
theirs, and lately he had begun to protest openly 


as well (v. 2), which increased their hatred, iy 
dreams of future greatness, too, roused their envy, 
and most of them had advanced so far in wicked. 
ness, that they would have killed him without re. 
morse to prevent the possibility of his dreams bein 
fulfilled. Behold, a company of Ishmaclites cam 
Jrom Gilead, ‘* Dothan was on the great caravan 
line by which the products of Indiaand Western 
Asia were brought to Egypt.”—Ziiicote. This 
caravan was composed of several companies, thos 
who bought Joseph being Midianites or Medanites, 
(V. 36). Gilead was the country on the east of the 
Jordan which took its name from the mountains of 
Gilead. Bearing spicery, and balm and myrrh, 
The practice of embalming in Egypt probably 
created a market there for all these different kinds 
of spices. 

26. And Judah said . . . what profit is it if m 
slay our brother ? We may well believe that be. 
sides the alleged pecuniary motive, there was in 
Judah’s mind a feeling of relief at the thought of 
saving Joseph’s life. His helpless brother, left to 
starve to death, already troubled him. 

27. Come and let us sell him to the Ishmaelites. 
The plan proposed would bring them money, and 
relieve them from the crime of his ,death, whilst at 
the same time freeing them effectually from his 
presence and reproofs. 

28. And sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty 
pieces of silver. ‘‘The sum, if in shekel weight, 
did not exceed $15,” but ‘‘ silver was worth nearly 
ten times as much in Christ’s time as now, and in 
those earlier days the difference must have been 
much greater.” The average price of a slave was 
thirty shekels (Ex. xxi. 32). but Joseph, being 
young, brought only two-thirds of the price. And 
they brought Joseph into Egypt. This event, which 
seemed so disastrous for Joseph, became in God's 
overruling providence only a step upward to the 
exalted position to which he was called. See ch. 
xlv. 5, 7- ; 

29. And Reuben returned unto the pit. n pu 
suance of his plan of rescuing Joseph (verses 21, 22) 
Reuben had left the others, either to avoid sus 
picion, or perhaps to draw them off from the spot. 

30. The child is not, and I, whither shall I go! 
In spite of these expressions of remorse, Reuben, 
‘‘unstable as water,’ seems to have joined with 
the others in their plan for deceiving Jacob. 

32. And they sent the coat of many colors. 
Sent it, that is, by the hand of a servant, who wis 
charged with the accompanying message. They 
did not dare to face his grief themselves. This 
have we found. Almost every sin requires lying to 
be added to it. 

34. Put sackcloth upon his loins. Sackcloth 
was a coarse, rough garment, usually made in the 
form of a sack, with arm-holes. It was worn nest 
the skin. : 

35. Rose up to comfort him. Their efforts 0 
comfort him were perfect hypocrisy, for they still 
refused to tell him the truth. It was 22 years 
fore he heard of Joseph again, and his grief seems 
to have continued unabated. 
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6, And the Midianites sold him into Egypt, 
yuo Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh's. The mar- 
gia reads, ‘‘ chief of the executioners.” 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The difference between Joseph and his breth- 
ren illustrates the great importance of early training 
and the effect which the personal character of a 

t has for good or evil upon the children. 

2, Joseph’s life presents most striking contrasts 

of prosperity and adversity, but through all he was 


| 


absolutely faithful to God; therefore the evil be- | 


ame good to him, and his seeming misfortunes 
were in reality stepping-stones to his success. 
Rom. viii. 28. . 

3. The terrible result of envy. It destroyed the 
happiness of the home for 22 years, and probably 
the recollection of their sin embittered the lives of 
the cruel brethren. At the same time we find a 
great change in them when they next appear in the 
history, and we cannot but believe that the Spirit 
of God had wrought true repentance in their hearts. 


“= 


CaroLine E. TaLsott and Elizabeth Comstock 
have been acceptably visiting some of the meetings 
in Philadelphia and its vicinity. Both were at 
Germantown meeting on Fifth-day, 3d mo. ro. 


On THE morning of Feb. 19, Jno. T. Dorland 
of Cleveland began religious work in Earlham 
College. He remained until the 28th. During 
this time he gave Bible readings of afternoons ; 
held prayer-meetings of evenings, and preached 
most earnestly at the Sabbath morning exercises, 
and also at the time for lectures on Saturday even- 
ings. The meetings were not characterized by 
that demonstration_that is often seen on such oc- 
casions; but the exercises all tended to produce 
deep thought and deep conviction. On no similar 
occasion has such firm foundation for Christian lives 
been witnessed here. It is sincerely hoped and we 
believe that the superstructures are to be as mag- 
nificent as the foundations are firm.—Zar/hamite. 


———- ome 


M. A. MARRIAGE ALLEN was accompanied by 
Sarah C. Harris (a minister of Baltimore Yearly 


Meeting) to Belvidere, North Carolina. They 
helda series of meetings for a fortnight in the 
Friends’ Meeting-house at Up-river, which were 
owned and blessed ofthe Lord. They also visited 
the schools and churches for the colored people in 
the neighborhood. After this M. A. M. Allen 
visited Corinth, in the compass of Black Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Virginia, where twelve meetings 
were held with Friends, and meetings with the 
colored people. Early in Second Month she 
went to Norfolk, on the Chesapeake Bay, endeav- 
oring to organize mothers’ meetings for the poor 
teed negroes. The prejudice of the white popu- 
lion against any work amongst them is very 
‘tong, but the Lord has raised up funds, and 


opened the way wonderfully. — 7% Londo 
fae y y he (London) 





| that surround us. 


H.S. anp M. A. Newman left England Third 
month 2nd for Beyrout, on their way to visit the 
Mission Stations in Syria and Palestine. They 
were accompanied by Jehu and Sarah W. Newlin. 


E. W. WEEsNER, of Kansas, expects to start on 
his mission to Alaska about the latter part of Fifth 


mo. next ; his family remaining for a time at Law- 
rence, Kansas. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


More than twenty periodicals, nearly all month- 
lies, have reached us for the first time within a few 
months. With a feeling of wonder, almost as- 
tonishment, at their number and variety, our space 
and economy of time will allow only brief men- 
tion and remark upon each. 


A Witness for Truth and Advocate of Spiritual 
Christiantty. Glasgow, Scotland: R. Barclay 
Murdoch. 

Having alluded awhile since to the first number 
of this journal, the receipt of three more numbers 
confirms the impression, that its field is going to 
be somewhat narrow; though ‘on the heights.”’ 
In No’s 2, 3 and 4, the authors most largely quoted 
are George Fox the Younger, William Law, George 
Keith, La Mothe Fenelon, Isaac Penington, Job 
Scott, and James Naylor. The Correspondence, 
however, has more flavor of today. One writer 
speaks his mind as follows : 

‘*« However excellent the writings of old Friends 
may have been, what this present time more espe- 
cially requires is present living testimony. The 
children of Israel had to gather their manna fresh 
daily, and the children of the World are not to be 
made children of the Light, by the written testimonies 
of a past age, but by the exhibition of living testi- 
monies. I hope that a way being now open for 
the fresh putting forth of the Truth as lived of old, 
orthodox Friends may rot now as they have done 
in the last generation, just content themselves with 
a negative tenure of Quakerism. Many have said 
to me ‘we are waiting the Lord’s own time, and 
although we cannot join in with certain active 
spirits, we hope way may open for active service 
sometime.’ Some of these have I fear let the way 
open and close again, before they could make up 
their minds to cease shaking their heads and begin 
shaking their arms ; but it appears to me that ‘ to- 
day if we will hear His voice,’ the call is going 
forth. When was there since the days of Fox such 
an age of Ritualism, and such danger of Religious 
Liberty passing, by the careless consent of Protest- 
ants, under the extinguishing power of the Pope of 
Rome? 

‘* Quakerism has, it seems to me, a more glorious 
part to play than ever, and perhaps as much to 
suffer,” 

We believe this to be essentially true. Neverthe- 
less, the good old voices are refreshing sometimes, 
and very helpful, amid the clamors and murmurs 
The day will probably come, 
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when George Fox, Isaac Penington and Wm. Law 
will be truly ‘‘classic”’ in religious literature, 
among all readers of good taste and good feeling. 


The Messenger of Peace. Edited and Published 
by Daniel Hill: New Vienna, Ohio. 


This paper is an old friend, but with a new ap- 
pearance. It isa great pleasure to greet so well 
designed and wholesome a Monthly, printed, as it 
now is, upon paper which makes it readable. It 
represents the Peace Association of Friends in 
America ; of which Daniel Hill is Secretary. John 
Hemmenway, whose pithy style and devout 
thoughts are well known to our readers, is Asso- 
ciate Editor. Besides Peace, Religion and Tem- 
perance are its predominant themes. May it meet 
with increasing success and usefulness. 


Pennsylvania Sabbath-School Review. Altoona, 
Penna. Devoted to the Interests of the Penna. 
State Sabbath School Association. 


Information is given in this sheet about matters 
of interest especially to those connected with Bible- 
schools. It appears to be undenominational. Last 
year was the first of its issue. 


The Christian, The Armory, The Safeguard, and 
The Common People. Published by H. L. Hast- 


ings: 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


This large paper, with its several titles, is always 
filled with good, fervent, evangelical and spiritual, 
interesting articles, original and selected. Its editor 
is a man of large heart and well-furnished mind, 


devoted to the spreading of the Gospel among men. 
We have often transferred valuable extracts from 
his pages to those of Friends’ Review. 


The Morning Star. Indian Industrial School, 
Carlisle, Pa. Published Monthly in the Interest 
of Indian Education and Civilization. R. H. 
Pratt, A. J. Standing and M. Burgess, Editors. 
50 cents a year. 


This well-conducted paper, of eight large pages, 
is creditable to the institution which it represents ; 
especially as the mechanical work upon it is done 
by Indian boys. Less needs just now to be said 
here in regard to the Carlisle School, as two articles 
on Captain Pratt’s work have been recently laid 
before our readers. It is worthy of liberal en- 
couragement and help. 


Lights and Shadows from the New York Bible and 
Fruit Mission. 416, &c., E. 26th Street, New 
York. 60 cents a year. 

A warm, bright paper is this, with much more 
light than shadow on its pages. It shows, however, 
how Gospel love may carry sunshine, reflected from 
above, into dark places. Its editors manifest skill 
as well as industry in getting together so much, in 


prose and verse, to instruct as well as entertain 
their readers. 


The Boston Academy, A Quarterly Journal. De- 
voted to Education by Correspondence. Alfred 
A, Wright, Editor and Publisher : 38 Bromfield 
St., Boston. 5ocents per annum. Square, 8 pages. 


The Fireside Teacher. Devoted to Home Cultyy, 
G. H. Bell, Battle Creek, Michigan, Publishy 
Monthly, 20 pages. Yearly Subscription, 75 dls. 

The Interstate Readers. Primary. A Monthy 
Periodical for Primary Schools. The Interstay 
Publishing Company. Chicago and Boston, 
Thirty-two small pages, large type. 30 cts. for 1 

numbers. 

The Interstate Readers. Grammar Schoo, 4 
Monthly Magazine of Instructive Reading for 
Young People. (Same Company as above.) 4g 
large pages. $1 per year. 

The School Teacher. A. S. Barnes & Co., Publish. 
ers, 111 and 113 William Street, New York. 

24 pages (including advertisements) of not very 

good paper. Articles in it, however, of excellen 

instructive quality. $1 per year, in advance, 

All of these last-mentioned periodicals are new; 
their first volumes having begun in 1886. We must 
be content at present with merely naming them, 
without further comment. 


Le Francais. Revue Mensuelle de Grammaire u 
de Littérature. Parait Neuf Fois Par An. 
Not much of this journal of 16 pages, except the 

advertisements, is in English. To those who are 
learning to read French, it is no doubt interesting 
and useful. It is edited by J. De Peiffer. Office 
of Publication, 50 School Street, Boston. $24 
year, of g months; no paper being issued during 
the summer. This periodical is now in its third 
volume. 

Latine et Graece. Edited by Edgar S. Shumway, 
Professor of Latin in Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. /. 

An erudite and elegant 16 page journal, now ia 
its third volume, devoted to classical studies. Two 
dollars and fifty cents a year, in advance: eight 
numbers in the year. Among the interesting thing 
in the number before us are: Socrates’ prayer (from 
Plato’s Phoedrus), in Greek, Latin and English: 4 
fac-simile page of a manuscript of Virgil; anda 
translation of Psalm ciii into Latin verse by ¢. 
Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews, Scotland. 


The Old Testament Student. Editor, Professw 
William B. Harper, Ph. D. Formerly published 
in Chicago ; now at New Haven, Conn, Te 
numbers in the year; $1 a year, in advance. 
Occasional allusion and quotation have made this 

periodical known to such of our readers as hart 

not otherwise become acquainted with it. It com 
tains a great deal of valuable matter, worth much 
more than its price to those who are interested i0 
biblical research. Professor Harper is the authot 

of several works, designed for instruction 10 

brew; which are now sold by Chas. Scribner’ 

Sons, New York. 
Queries: Literature, Art, Science, Educato 


C. L. Sherrill & Co., Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Monthly. 24 8vo pages. $1 a year. 

Beginning with the year 1886, this journal con- 
tains a great variety of entertainment, and m 
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yseful information and suggestive thought. 

is one paragraph : 
«Jt is the spirit of the age to count sin a mere 

dillo; whereas it cuts off at one strike all 

or trust in God, all love for Him, and every 

ing thought of Him. To count it a little thing, 
tolaugh at it, to jest about it, to find pleasure in 
reading or hearing representations of it, is criminal 
thoughtlessness in the young, and desperate wicked- 
ness in the old. ‘The spirit of making light of sin 
is infectious. Those who do so, whether in the 
bitterness of the cynic, the impotent folly of the 
worn-out debauchee, the buffoonery of the clown, 
or the frivolity of the precocious young man, poison 
their own souls, and should be avoided like the pes- 
tilence.” 

The Swiss Cross. A Monthly Magazine of the 
Agassis Association. Hannah H. Ballard, 
President of the Agassiz Association, Editor. 
N.D. C. Hodges, Publisher : 47 Lafayette Place, 
New York. $1.50 a Year. Square, 4o pages 
Abounding in scientific information, given in 

pleasing style, this monthly, started at the begin- 

ning of the present year, well represents the organ- 
ization whose origin and growth are described by 
its Editor in the January number, now before us. 


The Cosmopolitan. Schlicht and Field: Roches- 


Here 


ter, New York. A Monthly Magazine. 


A competitor for popular favor, with the usual 
variety of readable (not always edifying) matter, 


which is expected in such periodicals. 


Roberts’ Misceilany. An Illustrated Magazine for 
Young Peopie and Christian Households. Edit- 
ors, Benson Howard Roberts and Emma Sellem 
Roberts. B. H. Roberts, Publisher, North Chili, 
New York. Monthly, 24 pages. $1 per year. 
Not imposing in appearance, this ‘‘ Miscellany ”’ 

commends itself to approval by omitting ‘‘ Stories,” 

and endeavoring to interes. its readers without 
them, by short articles on many subjects of His- 
tory, Travel, &c. We wish it good success. 


The Dorcas. A Magazine of Woman's Handi- 
work, Edited by Laura B. Starr, New York, 
Illustrated, $1 per year. 

The title of this Monthly explains itself. 


The Connoisseur. Bailey, Banks & Biddle. An 

Mustrated Quarterly of Art and Decoration. 

A very handsome Quarterly, which seems to 
come naturally from a storehouse of elegancies 
such as its proprietors maintain for the use and en- 
joyment of-wealthy people. 


Gooa Housekeeping. Semi-Monthly. Clark W. 
Bryan & Co. Holyoke, Mass., and 289 Broad- 
way, New York. $2.50 per year. 

A large, nearly square, 24 page (with supplement 
added) periodical, now in its fourth year; whose 
title shows its beneficent design. 


The Modern Crematist. Lancaster, Pa. 


On receiving this, our first thought was, surely, 
‘verything will have its ‘‘ organ;” even the dis- 


posal of the dead! Probably it will be many years 
before the consumption of human remains by 
burning, which it advocates, will become common 
in Europe and America. 


The Seminary Mirror. Issued at Rasin Valley 
Seminary, Adrian, Michigan. 


This Seminary is stated to be the only Educa- 
tional Institution of Friends in Michigan. F. R. 
Hathaway is Principal. The paper before us is 
edited by him. It will no doubt contribute to the 
literary development of those who are there under 
instruction. 


Friends’ Expositor. Edited and Published by Da- 
vid B. Updegraff, Mount Pleasant, Ohio. Is- 
sued quarterly. 


If Guy Fawkes, of plotting memory, had issued 
a paper and called it the ‘‘ Parliamentary Ex- 
positor,”’ it would have been about as reasonable 
and consistent as is the above title, with its an- 
nounced editorship. No other comment upon it 
seems necessary from us at the present time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Srerre Maprsg, Cat., Third mo. sth, 1887. 
Editor of Friends’ Review :—I notice in the 30th 
number of the current volume of the Review a state- 
ment that Jeremiah Grenell is a supported pastor of 
Pasadena Monthly Meeting. He acts as a pastor, 
but the Monthly Meeting does not hire him, In 
Eleventh month last I was not present; but in Twelfth 
month there was a minute read, stating the appoint- 
ment of a Pastoral Committee. That committee fur- 
nished J. G. with $20 to visit Elsinore: when he re- 
turned, he reported that it cost only $17, and asked 

what he musi do with the balance, A, GREGORY, 


FURTHER ON “PROBATION.” 


The word “ probation ” eliminated, I could heartily 
accept almost the entire editorial entitled “ On Proba- 
tion,” in Friends’ Review, Second month 24th, 1887, 
The Editor, I think, looks at our present state precisely 
as I did when I wrote “Spirits in Prison.” After 
marking the difference between man’s present state of 
accountability and that of Adam and Eve, the Editor 
says, man has “the opportunity of either good or 
evil, his choice between which determines his condi- 
tion, and this is probation.” There is no occasion for 
the introduction here of a “ necessitarian idea,” ‘* Cal- 
vinistic or otherwise.” The right word is choice, There 
can be no choice without treedom of the will in 
choosing evil as well as good, Our first parents were 
made “good” and put upon probation. They and 
we “all have sinned and fallen short of the glory of 
God.” The power of choice was not taken away. Yet 
it is no longer a state of probation, but a state which 
is the consequence of having broken the law without 
the power to repair it, or even of ourselves to keep it 
after re-creation “‘in righteousness and holiness of 
truth.” The righteousness of our first parents was ori- 
= not in the least polluted; all ours is as a “ pol- 

uted garment.” 

It is a strained use of the word “ probation” to ap- 
ply it to the present state either of the unregenerate or 
of the regenerate. We are none the less responsible, 
but all the more accountable for our choice of God, of 
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Christ, of salvation, of good, because it is offered in 
so great mercy. The choice, too, is not merely one 
act, but to be constantly exercised by a faith which 
would be dead without works. Most truly, as the 
Editor of the Raview remarks, “the wages of sin is 
death ;” “ but the gift [free gift (R. V.) by this living, 
unceasingly active faith] of God is eternal life,” both at 
present and ultimately. This is only Christian ground ; 
the non-Christian is spiritually dead already and has 
his wages. But those who have been “ made free from 
sin, and become servants [purchased bond-servants] 
to God” have their “ fruit unto [as a terminus] sanc- 
tification [here considered as the completion of that 
divine work in the heart], and the end is eternal life.” 
In the commonly accepted and strained use of the 
word “ probation ” it seemsto me misleading and very 
harmful, for two reasons: 1. Because it is applied to 
works rather than to faith, while faith as a gift of 
grace precedes works and precludes the possibility of 
their becoming works of our righteousness. Undoubt- 
edly there is a proving rather than probation, both of 
faith and of works. Our works may be proved and 
consumed by fire, and yet we ourselves be saved. 
But while the proof or proving of our faith is “ more 
precious than gold that perisheth though it is proved 
by fire,” we have no hope of salvation when faith fails. 
2. From this point of view the second objection to the 
common usage of the word “ probation” as mislead- 
ing and harmful because it is made to suggest the 
possibility of a “future probation” will certainly be 
clear as stated in the last paragraph of “ Spirits in 
Prison” in the current volume of Friends’ Review, 
No. 30. 
Call the Christian’s present state a “ state of mercy,” 
a “state of free choice,” a “ state of proffered grace,” 
or better, a “state of acceptance with God.” 7. ¢., a 
state of “ peace with God” in the relation of those 
“ justified by faith ;” but never call it a “ state of pro- 
bation.” 
Since the word sfa¢e is also used very ambiguously, 
I may subjoin a further remark, There are two rela- 
tions in which men stand toward God, and there may 
be said to be three states, There are the relations of 
the unsaved and of the saved, of the unregenerate and 
of the regenerate, of rebels and of sons, of the con- 
demned and of the acquitted, z. ¢,, the not justified 
and the jusitfied. The state of the first class is one of 
ollution, condemnation, suffering, death. There may 
be said to be two states of those in the relation of jus- 
tification, or acquittal, or adoption. The one is the 
state without peace and assurance, being restless on 
account of the indwellingtand grieved Spirit, carnally 
minded, yet alive, buf receiving the wages of sin unto 
death, The other is the state of those having the heart 
cleansed, completely consecrated, 7. ¢., wholly sancti- 
fied to God, having “the peace of God ” in the heart, 
living “‘in sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” That is, 
they have entered by consecration into the state and 
are living under the conditions requisite for growth 
in grace, or for the carrying on of the Holy Spirit’s 
work of sanctification in the heart, a work of purifica- 
tion and edification. P, 


[Our difference from “ P” appears to be almost al- 
together in the use of words. He, however, in one 
sentence, above, substitutes “ proving, or proof,” for 
probation. Worcester and Webster both give these 
words as synonyms for probation; which of course 
agrees with its etymology. It seems to us that, as so 
explained or defined, there is no necessary error or in- 
jury connected with the application of the term pro- 
bation to the present state of man.—£d, Friends’ Re- 
view. | 


es 
Extract from a Private Letter, 


* * * There are two serious errors confronting our 
Society in the West to-day, and unless vigorous 
measures are soon taken to oppose them, { 
will get a hold upon the body which can never be 
shaken off. I refer to Sanctification as taught amo 
Friends as a “second definite experience,” and the 
maintenance of the ministry. I believe Eastern Friends 
have no adequate conception of the extent to which 
these poisons have already penetrated ; for the you 
Friends, those with whom we would desire to begin in 
a work of fundamental reform, are already saturated 
with the pernicious views of the older ones on these 
subjects, and are already almost beyond reach, 

These facts cannot always be understood by an 
Eastern Friend spending a few days or weeks in at. 
tendance at Yearly Meetings, but he needs to ive 
among these people and hear their testimonies in their 
ordinary meetings. Let a man take a stand against 
them and persistently maintain it, and he will readily 
ascertain how deep-rooted are these dogmas, and he 
will see developed, on the part of some, at least, of 
the sanctificationists, a rancor and a bitterness quite 
contradictory to their profession. 

A minister to be popular in the West must preach 
this doctrine of sanctification. Possibly one may say, 
“ Having no decided opinions for or against this doc- 
trine, I will not say anything about it, but will remain 
neutral.” He will find that he cannot remain neutral, 
for the advocates of it will corner him and compel him 
to state his position, and if not in favor of it, his days 
of popularity are numbered. I know of some minis. 
ters whose service seems much dound, because they 
are trying to force themselves to espouse the popular 
views in the Society on sanctification. 

One minister, an exponent of the doctrine, when 
labored with, on account of his position being unscri 
tural, and seeming for a moment to see the truth in 
the matter, closed the discussion by this suggestive 
remark, “‘ Why. I would have to go back and tear up 
my record for years if I espoused that view of the 
case,” plainly indicating that he at least is looking to 
men rather than to God, as he studies to show himself 
an approved workman. 

Let our ministry then beware /est they do become 
“‘ popular,” I say; let them rather be willing to take 
the place of blessing, when men shall revile them, 
and persecute them, and shall say all manner of evib 
against them falsely, tor His sake, and let them re 
joice and be exceeding glad, for great is their reward 
in heaven, for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before them, Let them remember that their 
Lord was not popular, but was despised and rejected 
of men, and one from whom men hid their faces. Shall 
these disciples be above their Master—these servants 
above their Lord ? ae 

I believe that f the Lord cai/s a*man to the minis 
try, while that man is working six days out of seven 
for the support of his family, the Lord will enable him 
to preach profitably and satisfactorily to Himself, the 
great Head of the Church, and that He who called 
him will give him a mouth and wisdom, which all his 
adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor resist. 

And I believe further, that if ¢he Lord calls a man 
to give up all secular employment and work for Him 
and Him alone, he will not be left in doubt about It, 
but his ears shall hear a word behind him, saying, 
“This is the way, walk ye in it.” Too much stress 
cannot be laid on this matter of the calling. Tf the 
person be se/f-ca//ed, he may well have misgivings of 
the gravest sort as to Ais ability to maintain himself in 
this new venture, and even of God's willingness to 
maintain him in it; and he may well seek to find out 
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in advance where his maintenance is coming from, as 
did the young man with the “clear call,” who sent 
hisconcern to the “ Worker.” On the other hand, what 
ofthe God-called man? Shall he think for a moment 
that the God who called him To the service cannot 
and will not maintain him IN it, and doubt that though 
the young lions do lack and suffer hunger, they that 
seek the Lord shall not want any good (thing?) The 
Bible is full of promises to such an one, and he cannot 
mistake: they are 4o Aim. 1 am sorry to say that I believe 
there are some men who are giving up their entire time 
tothe ministry who have not been called of God todo 
it, and are consequently “ left in the lurch” for means 
of support, and wondering why the Society don’t com- 
hend the situation and come forward spontaneously 
to their support. The grand mistake was at the start 
asto the ca//img ; and they being se/f-cal/ed are now 
hard after the loaf, support, and the fish, renown, 
Their commission is not of God, and what wonder 
that they are found preaching error and spending 
much time in trying to convince the Society that it 
should support them ? E, A.M 


Indiana. 


Lawrence, Kansas, Second mo, sth, 1887. 


Editor of Friends’ Review :—Please allow me a 
few remarks in regard to the Editorial on page 456, 
present volume, As thou seemest to put considerable 
stress on the words of the heavenly messengers as re- 
corded in Acts i, 11, the only place in which any men- 
tion is made of this important promise, ‘in like man- 
ner,” with Wm, Penn I would ask. in what manner 
should He come when He said, “ There be some 
standing here which shall not taste of death till they 
see the Son of man coming in his kingdom?” Now 
let us remember that there was a particular limited 
time set for this important promise to be fulfilled, 
within that present generation, or the lifetime of some 
then standing by. This was a promise made some 
five or six times and recorded in at least three of the 
books of the Gospel. Now, if this promise was not 
fulfilled within the oft-repeated prescribed time, what 
assurance have we that it will ever be fulfilled ? Now, 
let us take a consistent, rational view of the phrase in 
like manner. In what manner was He seen going up 
intoheaven? He was seen by comparatively a few 
individuals in visible local bodily form, in which He 
had been walking upon the earth. I therefore ask, is 
it consistent to believe that He will again appear to the 
natural eyes of the people in the same local bodily 
form as He was in when He ascended? Now, if we 
take the letter of the Scripture, let us stick to the let- 
ter; or if we take a consistent spiritual view of the 
matter, let us profit by the Spirit. It was said that He 
should return with power and in great glory, and im 
like manner He did return within His own set time on 
the day of Pentecost, and He is still coming, and ac- 
cording to His promise He will continue to come to all 
succeeding generations, And as the lightning cometh 
forth from the East and is seen even unto the West, so 
shall be the coming of the Son of man; it is not Lo 
here nor Lo there, but to them that look for Him shall 
He appear the second time without sin unto salvation. 

erelore let us look for Him where He may be 
found, in the hearts of the people, and accept of Him 
as He has appeared, according to His promise, and not 
say, Is this He that should come, or look we for an- 
other ? For as Paul expressly says, 2d Cor. v, 16, 

We have known him after the flesh, but we shall 
know him so no more.” (R.V.) 

H, S,. SMITH. 

{In regard to the passage of Scripture cited by 

-S. Smith, “there be some standing here,” &c.,, we 


suppose few can doubt that it was fulfilled, to Peter, 
James and John, who were present at our Lord's trans- 
figuration upon the mountain. In Matthew's Gospel, 
the words quoted are in the last verse (Matt. xvi. 28) 
of one chapter, and the account of the Transfiguration 
occurs at the beginning of the next chapter (Matt. 
xvil.) In Mark and Luke, the same immediate order 
of succession in the narrative is seen; although each 
of the evangelists mentions an interval (“after six 
days ;” Luke, “ about eight days:” the Jrecise period 
not being important.) 

The rest of our correspondent’s remarks, we are 
quite willing should have place without special com- 
ment It is certainly of much more consequence to 
believe in, and practically accept, our Lord’s spiritual 
coming, to be, as Head over all things to His Church, 
with His own, always, even to the end of the world, 
than it is to have a full and definite knowledge of the 
bearing of the predictions made by Himself and His 
apostles, concerning the “restoration of all things,” 
Our desire is not to strain Bible language, either way, 
to suit our preconceptions: the one question, on such 
a subject being, what saith the Scripture ?—E£a. 
Friends’ Review.} 


GRAND RIVER MONTHLY MEETING, INDIAN TER. 

Editors Friends’ Review : It was our privilege to 
attend “ Bible school” and meeting for worship, at 
Camp Modoc, 2d Mo. 27th, 1887; having arrived the 
evening before, on our way home from monthly Meet- 
ing at the Ottawas. 

This day being an occasion of no small interest, 
as it was the last school and meeting at which our 
friends, J. M, Watson and family, are present, as 
workers, who have borne the heat of the day for the 
good of their fellow-men, as a family meeting, 
neighboring schools came to pay their respects. 

The teacher from Quapaw Mission, with several . 
scholars, also the teacher from Wyandott, Seneca, 
Shawnee, Boarding school, with two wagon loads of 
children, besides the employés, added to the interest, 
by repeating in concert the 1st Psalm. There were 
eight tribes represented at this gathering. It isa 
time long to be remembered. Eva Watson superin- 
tends the Bible schools. Her heart is in the work, her 
trust in Jesus, She also teaches the Day-school, and 
is strengthening the well begun work, to the honor of 
God. Lucy A. WINNEY, 


Tutsa Station, Inptan Territory, 3rd mo. 14th, 1887. 

I have just returned from a visit to Skiatook, on 
the borders of the Osage Reservation, where I found 
John F. Markock and his wife in fair health and pros- 
pered in their work, Rarely have I seen such a 
change in a community as has occurred there in less 
than twelve months. Nearly all the leading men aré 
either reached by the ministry of the word, or under 
the influence of the Bible-school and Meeting, The 
Day-school is taught by a good young woman, a 
Cherokee, just received into membership, and her 
influence over the children seems to be decided, both 
morally and religiously. 

I attended the opening of the Preparative Meeting 
at 2 Pp. M. on Seventh-day, an event of much interest 
in this work. I also visited ten families and four 
meetings for worship, held in the new school-house, 
and gave the right hand of fellowship to twenty-five 
new members received at the last session of Grand 
River Monthly Meeting. There are now forty-five 
members at Skiatook, one of whom is likely to be 
helpful in the ministry. A few of the Osages are 
coming into the Day and Bible-schools. 

Joun M. Watson. 
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No craPE hung on the door of the Beecher house 
after Henry Ward Beecher’s death, and the mem- 
bers of the family wore their usual dress through 
the eventful three or fourdays. It was in defer- 
ence to the views of death expressed by the husband 
and father that it was not a matter for shrouded 
windows and gloomy garments. All such expres- 
sions of individuality give courage to lesser people 
to avoid the expense which ‘‘mourning” as a mere 
fashion involves. Among families less well-known 
it is sometimes a convenience to have some indica- 
tion outside of the house that a death has taken 
place therein ; it frequently saves intrusion. But 
there is not the slightest reason that the signal 
should be a black streamer with its gloomy associ- 
ations. Little children have a white emblem put 
out for them, and it would be just as we!l if white 
were accepted as the symbol for all. Certainly all 
believers in immortality and in a resurrection of 
the dead, are misrepresenting themselves by keep- 
ing up the custom of gloomy insignia and the pirat- 
ical colors of destruction and despair.—Phi/a. 
Public Ledger. 
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Co OPERATION.—At the present time the fol- 
lowing has a philanthropic as well as a business in- 
terest for our readers : 

PHILADELPHIA, 2d mo, 26th, 1887. 

Beginning with the first of the present year we 
propose to divide the profits made in our business 
upon the following basis: 

After allowing interest on actual capital in- 
vested, the remainder will be divided between 
the firm and all persons in our employ, in the pro- 
portion that the capital bears to the total amount 
of wages paid. 

Each one will receive this bonus in a percentage 
on the whole amount of wages paid him for the 
year. 

Any person who has not worked at least six 
months within the year, who has been discharged 
for good cause, or who has voluntarily left our 
employ, will not be entitled to any dividend. 

This plan of co-operation is adopted as an ex- 
periment only, but it is hoped by the firm that the 
increased care and diligence, which it will thus be 
the direct interest of each employé to exercise, will 
result in a saving of time, material and machinery, 
which will add perceptibly to the fund out of which 
the dividends must be made. 


HaIngEs, Jones & CaDBury. 


TO LIVE, TO LOVE, TO DIE. 


In a beautiful land, by a heaven-lit sea, 
Lo! these were the gifts of God to men, 

Three wonderful gifts—ay, more than three 
To live, to love, to die—and then ? 


To live, to feel the mighty thrill 

Of a vital force through nerve and vein ; 
To think, to know, to move, to will, 

And rule a world from a human brain, 


To love with a joy as keen as pain, 

With a power that holds e’en death at bay, 
With a love that brings to life again 

Dead hopes that have slept for many a day, 


And then to die with a heart at peace 
Only to live and love anew ! 

Sit down! Let all thy weeping cease ; 
Life waits on death, and love is true, 


Sit down in darkness, if darkness be— 
The dark is sweet to tired eyes; 
And weep if thou must, but wait to see 
The glory that dawns in the eastern skies, 


And if it shall be that together roll 
The earth and the sky, and pass away, 
And nothing be left but a parchment scroll 
Of life and love till the judgment day, 


Yet there is the record, and it is true, 
In spite of the death born blot of tears, 
And somewhere it shall be opened anew 
And wiped from the dust of the mouldered years, 


Ah, this have we learned ; and we can but smile 
To think of the gladness that is begun, 

Though the shadow of death flit o’er the while, 
Though night sets in when day is done, 


There is something sweet in e’en the hour 
That hangs the blackest before the day ; 

For we look beyond the glooms that lower 
And hail the dawn a zone away. 


“And then?” Appeareth not what then shall be; 
Our sight is too short ; we cannot scan 

The far horizon, where the boundless sea 
Rolls freighted with countless gifts for man. 


What “then” it will be to simply live 

Is more than human heart can know, 
When deathless forces we shall receive 

And immortal powers through us shall flow. 


What “ then” it shall be to us to love, 

With the perfect love that shall make in one 
The parted spirits that meet above 

And blend like mists that seek the sun, 


Ah, we have not learned, and shall not know 
Till we master the lessons God giveth here ; 
To live, to love, to die below, 
Then rise to things that shall appear. 


THE MARBLE CROSS, 


———_ +22 —____—. 


IT WAS MORNING. 


The night was dark, and mist hung o’er the hills, 
And long and weary seemed the hours to wait ; 
When, suddenly, the snowy clouds became 
Of rosy hue, as though the angel lamps 
Were hung behind them. Then the glowing east 
Became aflame with red and molten gold, 

And it was morning! 


The night was dark, and mist hung o’er the hills, 
And long and weary seemed the hours to wait; 
When, suddenly, a light was seen beyond, 
Transcending moon and stars and brilliant sun; 
And then earth faded out from mortal sight; 
Death's icy river had been safely crossed, 

And it was morning ! 


—Illustr, Chr. Weekly. SARAH K, BOLTON, 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN,—The 
17th inst. the Cabinet decided upon a land purchase 
scheme, based upon revised rentals. Under this scheme, 
therefore, landlords will fare worse than they would 
under Gladstone's bill. 

It is stated that the new alliance between Germany, 
Austria and Italy places each of these Powers on an 
equality. All three will undertake the protection of 
individual interests, the infringement of which might 
disturb the peace of Europe, It is rumored at Vienna 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph will follow the ex- 
ample of Germany and confer a decoration on Signor 
di Robilant, the Italian Foreign Minister. As this is 
a rare distinction, the probability of a European war is 
still further decreased. 

A remarkable darkness enveloped London at noon 
the rgthinst. It was as dark as midnight in the entire 
region of Charing Cross, Whitehall and the Strand, 
the atmosphere being pitchy black. Snow was falling 
heavily at the time. 

Father Keller, of Youghal, County Cork, was arrested 
on the 18th inst. He had twice declined to receive sum- 
monses ordering him to appear in Court and answer 
questions respecting his alleged custody as trustee 
under the plan of campaign of moneys belonging to 
the tenants on the Ponsonby estates. Arriving at Dub- 
lin, in the custody of the police, Father Keller was en- 
thusiastically received. The scene in the streets, when 
he was taken to Court, is reported as unparalleled in the 
history of Dublin. The noise and excitement both inside 
and outside the court room were so great asto prevent the 
hearing of the case, and the Judge threatened to clear 
the court, unless silence was maintained. When order 
was restored, Father Keller refused to testify in rela- 
tion to the private affairs of a tenant, on the ground 
that he would disclose confidence reposed in him as a 
priest. He was committed for contempt, and received 
a continuous ovation on the passage from the court to 
the jail. William O’Brien addressed the crowd. He 
predicted that the conflict which had been begun 
would end in the destruction of Tory power and “the 
present infamous system of alien misrule.” 

GERMANY.—It is reported that Emperor William, 
on receiving the French General, Marquis de Bassac, 
said: “Tell your compatriots that there is no danger 
of war so long as I live, I shall use all my influence 
to maintain peace. God will soon call me to Himself. 
I do not wish to leave my. people a heritage of blood. 
Germany shares my desire for good relations with 
France,” 

Russ1aA.—The persons arrested in connection with 
the Constitutional plot in St. Petersburg indignantly 
deny that they are in any way connected with the out- 
rage, and repudiate any idea of conspiracy. 

AFRICA.—The Sulian of Morocco has forbidden the 
use of liquor everywhere within his dominions. 

Domestic,—The capital punishment law in Maine 
has been repealed and imprisonment for life is substi- 
tuted for death in all cases of murder in the first de- 
gree. “Such convicts, however, are to be kept in 
close confinement away from all associations,” and no 
pardoning power is left to the Governor and Council 
unless the convict is proved innocent. 

_The President has not yet appointed the Commis- 
Sioners under the Inter-state Commerce Act, though 
its only about ten days before they will have to begin 
their duties, He seems to experience some difficulty 
in finding suitable men willing to accept the position, 
The magnitude of the work that will be put upon them 
is probably not appreciated by the public. It is esti- 
mated that their daily receipt of letters will run into 
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the thousands, The English Railway Clearing House, 
which is said to have similar duties to that ot the Com- 
mission, employs several thousand clerks, and Com- 
missioner Fink, of the “ Trunk Line Pool,” has sev- 
eral hundred men in his office. 

In Leavenworth, Kansas, during the past few days, 
over 1000 women have registered under a recent law, 
allowing them to vote at municipal elections. 

The Governor of Tennessee on the 15th inst. signed 
the bill submitting to the people a prohibition amend- 
ment to the Constitution, The election will be held 
next Ninth mo, 

Pierre Solidor Milon died on the 16th instant at his 
residence in this city. He fought with Napoleon Bo- 
naparte through the wars that desolated Europe, and 
brought with him to this country a record of promo- 
tions from the ranks to a lieutenancy. Born within a 
few weeks of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, he was almost as old as the nation in 
which he ended his days. 

A tornado swept through Tampa, Florida, on the 
17th inst., demolishing several houses. Two children 
were killed, and several persons were injured, one 
fatally. 

The colored people of Florida are giving evidence 
of their progress by holding a State fair at Jackson- 
ville. Unmistakable proofs are given of an encoura- 
ging advance in agriculture and mechanical arts. 

A train of cars on the Dedham branch of the Boston 
and Providence Railroad, in Massachusetts, broke 
through a bridge near Roslindale on the 14th inst., 
and five cars fell thirty feet below. The latest par- 
ticulars show that 30 persons were killed and about 
100 injured. 

The new Richmond Hotel at Buffalo, N. Y., was 
totally destroyed by fire the 18th inst. The pecuniary 
loss will probably reach half a million of dollars, but 
the most distressing part of the disaster is the loss of 
several human lives. 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE. 


sterling Siver *° Plated Wares 
WILSON & SON, 


SILVERSMITHS CO., 


S.W. cor. Fifth and Cherry Streets 
(180 North Fifth St.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Retailing Below Cost. 


The Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Co., 
ASSIGNEE, 
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HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 


1136 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 
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Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES, REFERENCES, 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON, 

PHILADELPHIA, 1125. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts, | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
WILMINGTON COLLEGE, OHIO. UNDER THE 
care of Miami Centre and Fairfield Camere. Meet- 
ings of Orthodux Friends. High and healthy location. Tuition 
$1 per week; no other fees. Two commodious boarding houses 
on the club plan at cost. Both sexes receive equal privileges 
and degrees. Able teachers and all necessary apparatus. 


OF THE AGE 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE IT 
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STEPHEN F.WHITMAN & SON 
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‘Ts AUXILIARY BIBLE ASSOCIATION oF 
Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 4 
special meeting of the Association, to take such action 
as may be required in consequence of the late changes 
in the Rules governing Auxiliaries, will be held at 
No. 1316 Filbert Street, on Fourth-day, 3oth inst., at 
4.30 o'clock, B. W. BEEsLEy, Secretary, 


QUEEN 00.924 Fiiaba, 


SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS, LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 


‘ e DESCRIPTION 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE [aS anioanana 





“THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


. Memoir of Elizabeth Fry ......... pignn 4s ceeenqeasees coos $0 30 
Youthful Pilgrims...........-..00+ ecsessGuedweasdenetaes 

. Memoir of Wm. Penn......... 

. Selections from the Epistles of Geo. Fox..... 

. Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington..... aneeees 

Meanie OF MIATA FOR: oc cdccccccccuscossestséac. eeebuent 

. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit to the Pacific 


. Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. 
Rambles of a Naturalist, with Life of Dr. Godman..... 
Life of Margaret Fox, wife of George Fox 
Memoir of Thomas Story 
Waring’s Hymns and Selections 
. Essays on the History and Doctrines of the Society of 
Friends 
. Memoirs and Letters of Jonathan Hutch 
. Memoir of Mary Capper..... Dhide dhcdbodcacuseseenseteess 
. Journal and Life of John Woolman, complete......... 
. Scripture Questions on the Gospels and Acts 
. Memoir of Eliza Southall 
. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c 
. The Little While, and other Poems, by Jane Crewdson 
Plain 50 cents, gilt 
. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged 
. Paul the Apostle, by Bevan Braithwaite 
. Religious Declension 
ALSO FOR SALE 
Memoir of J. J. Gurney 
Annals of Early Friends. 
Gurney’s Two 
Memoir and Correspondence of Eliza P. Gurney. 
A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 10 copies 
and upwards. Address, 
FRANK A. SNIFFEN, 
Friends’ Institute, 1316 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
These books are well-adapted to form a nucleus of libraries 
for Monthly Meetings or Bible Schools, as well as private col- 
lections. In order to enlarge their distribution, in quarters 
where means are limited, a fund is available, through which 


further reductions in price or occasional donations can be made 
by the Association. 
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